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ABSTRACT 

To discuss the ways in which a planner can specify 
future education needs in a changing political climate, the author 
focuses on Ontario, and uses tables and enrollment projections as 
illustrations. The author notes that the issue of how much to spend 
on education is political, and observes that, in Ontario, the growing 
demand will be for enrollment in institutions of higher education. 

The report discusses ways in which planners might meet the demands of 
this increased enrollment. (JF) 
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Specifying I' ill u re Educational Hoods In a Changing Political Climate 
L tidies and Genii omen: 

In order to prepare my paper for today I first spent ar hour or so 
discussing the theme of the conference with two of my colleagues who were on 
its planning committees. This was several months ago. i learned that for 
three days we were expected to take "A broad look at future educational 
needs", that the audience would probably consist of academics who operate 
educational systems and Institutions and who are accountable to public . 
authorities for their administration; of public officials who are responsible 

i 

for regulating educational systems and advising on policy decisions as to their 
nature, their clientele, their process and their funding; of elected politicians 
who make educational policy decisions; and members of the public and represent- 
atives of Industry who have an interest in this public sector because (a) 
they and rhelr children are Its clients; (b) they direct Industries which 
use Its "products” (l.e. they employ Its graduates) and/or (c) they direct 
Industries which supply Its "needs". 

I have been a professor in the Department of Educational Planning of 
OISE for six years. Before that ! worked for almost two years in the 
Department of Educational Research of the College of Education of the University 
of Toronto (the Institution which used to be known as O.C.E.) which undertook 
many educational planning tasks for the Ontario Department of Education and 
various reform committees set up by the Ontario Minister of Education. For 
about eight years, then, I have worked full time preparing what might be 
generously called "estimates of future condition" of the educational system 
of Ontario In order that reform rn?ght~&e“p landed and implemented. 
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Over these years I have made many speeches about the "future" of 
education in Ontario, an average of between two and three per year. So 

being a planner by nature as well as vocation my second step In preparing 
this paper was to get out my file of old speeches and read carefully 
through them to see a) what I could use; b) what I could adapt; and c) 
what was now unusable. Having read these speeches I took my third 
preparation step before sitting down to write (and not all this activity 
was merely an example of my reluctance to set to work, although i admit 
there was a grain of "rationalization of delay" In all this), which was 
to check statistical information readily available in my department 
showing the present condition of Ontario's educational Institutions — 
their enrollment, plant, teachers and professors, programs of study, 
budgets etc. — and five and ten year estimates of change. 

The three steps which I took are basic to the work of a planner: first 
to talk to the client, who defines the task; second to look at the task to 
try to estimate what is new, what is unlikely to change, what must be 
discarded, what can be salvaged, what cannot be changed (or at least only 
at such cost as to likely prove Impracticable); th I rd to try In precise 
terms to statistically define the present and the past in order to look 
at the future. 

Moreover they enabled me to frame some generalizations with which I 
wish to begin, with which l always begin. So if there are members of this 
audience who have already heard me speak about educational planning or 
predicting the future needs of educational Institutions In this province, 
they will find the first part of this speech familiar. If they find It 
tautological, and hence boring, my apologies. These points are nevertheless 
true and must be reiterared, because however frequently and firmly they are 
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stated they are always discounted by the listeners: 

I) A forecast of future conditions ( i .e. the prediction of the 

magnitude. Incidence and distribution of a phenomenon) I s always 
in error. It is in error because we cannot precisely predict change; 
we cannot accurately predict change because 

a) Although the seeds of many changes are now present, we cannot tei I 
wh I ch w I 1 1 f lower; 

b) There are seeds of change which themselves have yet to be sown but 
wh I ch may de ve I op extremal y ; quickly; 

c) Our definition even of the present and the past Is Imprecise because 
of the quality and type of statistical data With which we work; and 

d) Even If we had better data we are too Ignorant of the systems under 
study (In this case the educational system and the society which It 
serves) to understand what the data represent and what the' re I at ton- 
ships are. 

21 Forecasting Is generally a "conservative” activity. One starts with 
a time series of past data, makes assumptions about relationships and 
trends, and extrapolates these into the future. Under-predJction of 
change is much more common than over-prediction. 

To quote from a speech about educational costs In the decade 1968 - 1978, 
which 1 made. In November 1968 at a conference of the Canadian Tax 
Foundation: 

"The first step In a planning process Is the forecast of 
conditions and relationships based on a documentation of 
the present and a study of the past. To be usefully 
manipulated these forecasts must be expressed numerical ly. 

The relationships forecast are generally of two types— an 
extrapolation of Identifiable direct- 1 Ink trends, or a 
statement of the relationship of on© or more phenomenon 
Indirectely linked with the condition under study. In 
the first the future quantity Is treated as a function of 
time. In th e second the re I at 1 onsh ! p between the f creese t 
phenomenon and the conditions under study Is Indirect and 
operates through a set of ^1 me- 1 Inked variables. 
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Forecasting becomes prediction to the degree that the author is 
prepared to assume constancy (or make statements about expected 
changes) In the historical relationship upon which fhe forecast 
rests. Long-range forecasts ( iO or more years) are, or course, 
fraught with danger and error. 

Why then does the planner engage in them? Or rather, why does 
theplanner make public his/her forecasts knowing that many 
people will regard them, and use them, as predictions? Part 
of the explanation, 1 suppose, Is that we enjoy making predictions. 
When we find our figures are close to reality, we tout them to 
our colleagues as ev ! dence of our perspicacity. When we are 
grossly wrong we can always find the explanation In a radical 
unforseen change not provided for in our assumptions. Out the 
educational planner’s need to prepare long range forecasts is 
endemic to the job. The production process for which he/she 
Is planning is of long term. In our society we provide for 
at least 10 years of compulsory full-time general education 
(i.e. the legal school leaving age is 16 years and the legally 
required entry age is 6). But the mass education implied by 
such legislation goes far beyond this. It takes about 13 years 
to produce a qualified tradesman, about 13 to 15 years to produce 
a technician or a technologist- and about 16-20 years to 
product a professional. 

The public sector has responsibility for a large number of such 
long-term production processes. If they are to be managed 
efficiently the commitment of today’s resources must be related 
to the demand for the future product. Planning to meet anticipated 
demand is an Important part of planning. The educational planner 
must try to anticipate and reconci le the choices of students and 
their parents and the needs of that future society and its economy. 
He therefor© makes forecasts — of enrol Iment, of personnel and 
plant needs, of entry, flow and exit numbers (or In traditional 
educational terms of admission and promotions policy) of revenues, 
of costs, of manpower requ 1 rements . When the data is bad or 
the ignorance of related factors is gi?eat and the need for some 
sort of numbers is high, he/she even makes predictions. 

But this PQp Qr is not merely about spec 1 fy 1 ng future educational needs, 
it is about trying to undertake such a task J_n a c hanging poli tical cl I mate . 

The constraint represented by the latter phrase Is peculiarly evident to an 
educational planner today — more so than It would have been five years ago, 
for example, or even In 1968 when I gave that speech. So although 1 

Intended to speak about ’’needs” for the next ten years, and I shall refer 
to a sat of .fables which forecast some of" the needs '( tab I es which are 
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contained in copies of my speech and which are also available at 
your seats so you can refer to them if you wish) first I wish to discuss 
some implications for the planner of the phrase " i n changing political 
c I i mate'' . 

The planner, when he starts to prepare a set of projection tables 
for the educational decision-maker, works within a political and educational 
philosophy which Is very real ar:d Is well understood by al ! concerned 
even though It seems to be vague and Is certainly difficult to express. 

It i ... , in fact, sufficiently general to enable considerable inconsistency 
and variance to live 'nppily together with outward harmony. Thus if you 
consult a group of educators you will find 'much agreement on the ’'aims” 
of education and the "aims" of the educational systems and Institutions 
which they direct. On the level of gross generality; of grandiose 
philosophical statements, after some discussion, they will be able to come 
up v/ith a text which all can reasonably accept as a statement of "alms and 
objectives". If you gather together a group of politicians who are responsible 
for making educational decisions, even when they are from different competing 
political parties you will, after some effort, be able to define the "alms 
and objectives" of education in such a manner that none would object to 
signing the statement. 

With the group of politicians you might arrive at your final statement 
more quickly If you start formulating i t ritS-gatf ve 1 y — it Is easier to say 
what the Intention Is not, than what It Is; In the same way as we find It 
less difficult to ay when a person Is not well- l.e. wh©.n a person is IIS, 
than to pronounce him well. For example, few public figures would find It 
^difficult to agree with the statement that" it Is not the purpose of the elementary 
I sector of schooling to train specia i ists, ft Is rather the aim to provide children 
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with basic literacy and numeracy, the ability to read, to write and speak their 



mother tongue correctly, fluently and with some elegance and the ability to 
think in quantitative terms, recognize mathematical relationships and perform 
certain computations with understand I ng, accuracy and some speed". 

But the planner cannot work with general statements of Intent. He 
needs precise o perational defin iti ons and specific numbe rs. Even so, with 
some work, diplomacy and tact he can arrive at a satisfactory statement 

of "alms". One way of doing this Is to map the present and the past, 

I 

defining statistically the operation of the system under study. To the 
decision maker than he can take this description anji say, in effect, 

"However you formulate your "alms" this Is what In fact you are doing in 
the system for which you are responsible. Is thjs what you Intends. 

i 

Moreover, If you go on the way you are, assuming that this condition In the 
economy continues as It seems to be developing (or this condition In the 
society, or among population or however else you wish to recognize phenomena) 
this Is I likely to occur In your educational system ten years hence. Is 
that acceptable to you?" 

In the resulting dialogue between the planner and the educational decision- 
maker the operational "alms" are defined and, moreover, the planning tolerance 

i 

comes to be recognized. For example. It Is not enough to say to the Minister 
of Education, as In effect In 1964 the Grade 13 Committee dld,that by 1970 
there probably would be 45,200 students in Grade 13 In Ontario (based on 
Dr. Jackson’s prediction; there were in fact 48, 173 in 1970/71) and so 
the central examination system must be changed, because apart from all 
the other criticising levelled against the system it Is expensive, It Is 
unwieldy and it is breaking down under the sheer weight of numbers far greater 
than It was ever expected to serve. It was not enough. In 1963, to demon- 
strate this condition statistically to authorities who already knew the 
situation. Once the possibility of change was faced, the planner then had 



to try to predict; 



a) What would bo the of foot on the academl c standards of Grade 13 of 
destroying the examination system; 

b) How the allocation and selection system for the transition from 
secondary school to university might use other tools (such as 
standardized tests or school marks); 

c) What some of the resultant problems might be and how they could bo 
averted; 

d) How the studen+"f low" from grade 12 to grade 13 might be affected; 

e) How this might Involve a changed distribution of teaching manpower 
(particularly among subjects); 

f) How thjs might affect costs; 
etc 

These predictions, which are to Illustrate alternative feasible reform 
decisions# must be within a given social, political and economic context 
but even as they are being formulated the context is changing. And the 
reform to be Implemented may take ye?*rs to complete, certainly Its reper- 
cussions will be felt for many years. And however careful the planning 
they cannot a| i be anticipated, and used or nullified. 

What basses, In our society, for "commonsense" or public general 
knowledge Is constantly changing and no where is It In a greater state of 
flux than in education. For example: when my children were young, mothers were 
strongly advlsocl not to try to teach their pre-schoolers to read. Now 
television programs like Sesame Street and do-l t-yourse I f books make every paren 
a reading specialist., We once thought the "proper age" to start reading was 
some where around six years, some psychologists now talk about teaching Infants 
and toddlers. The reading controversy, which waxed hot about 6 years ago 

In OntarlojOf the .phonetic method vs. the look/see method (not primarily a 
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corif roversy, between reading specialists let me add, and nowhere did 
argument rage so violently as in coffee k latches and Home and School 
meetings) has now given way to the now initial teaching alphabet and 
individualized instruction, which admonishes that each child learns in a 
unique fashion, at a unique speed so that any ''system" which is successful 
is the best system for him. 

Well, you might argue, this type f pedagogi ca ■ i lssua h- always been 
with us. Wherein does I t make pr cr ' ns more or ess dif icult and 
wherein are changing political Inter rc n+ions now placed on the predictions? 

Let us take th 3 reading case — if the >~xpoctat Ion is that ail children 
above a certain level of learning aptitude should read to a certain level of 
efficiency by, let us say, approximately their 10 th year of age, this can 
be. accomplished In many ways: (a) you could argue that Improved teaching Is 
necessary and require all present teachers of grades 1-4 to take special 
instruction; (b)you could decide not to try to directly improve the teacher 
force, but require all new entrants to teach ing, starting next year, to have 
specialist reeding qualifications if they wished to seek employment in grades 
1-4 (thus upgrading the teacher force over a period of years according to the 
expected turnover rates); (c) you could leave the qualifications of the ordinary 
classroom teacher unchanged but provide special materials or special advisory 
personnel for her ass I stance; (d) you could leave the present teachers and the course 
of study unchanged but provide the pupil with greater readfng M 0 xposure"by 
assigning half the time of each day to reading Instruction or halving' the 
pup! 1 /teacher ratio for reading periods, or withdrawing the children for 
short periods of Individual reading Instruction, or. . . I could go on suggesting 
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other changes which might achieve the same purpose. The point ! wish to 
make is that e ach Such "pr odu ction c h ange 11 will have a d i f f erent cost , will varv 
In terms of needed introduction conditions and lead time* and not least among the 
costs to be assessed arc the "political costs" Involved, in general, one 
might say that the "political cost" of a change is r oct relation to 

the amount of "disturbance" It will create, the nar '«■ : the- llstursance, 

ts timing, and its incidence. It is very difflcull ; ioui trong 

statistical evidence predicting an even greater cost 3for is delayed, 
to persuade a political authority to effect a long tc-m hangs which will 
begin to bear fruit only ten years hence but which has gh immediate 
disturbance costs. By the time the benefits are reaped some c^her Minister 
or some other Board will gather in the political reward, but when the 
disturbance occurs this Minister or this Board will shoulder the political 
risk it represents. 

At any point in time there are many public issues to be decided by 
public authorities. Govern, *onts cannot possibly tackle all policy questions 
at once. There Is a sort of natural rhythm of development of an issue, and 
its importance can be recognized long before It becomes a common place topic 
for discussion. Part of the planner’s work, as predictor, is to try to 
keep chead of the game on behalf of the deci s ion-maker to whom he is offering 
advice. One definition of a reliable projection is "A set of numbers which 
recognize and advocate the Inevitable". The planner, therefore, has an 
Important role as predictor — not simply as predictor of parameters end 
characteristics, (l.e. the traditional prediction of numbers of student 
clients, types of teachers, types of buildings, plant, equipment, materials, 
costs) but as predictor of the changing constraints:, C ,e. predictor of the 
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changing myths and common -sense of educational policy and public policy). 

In 1965 when the second report of the Economic Council of Canada was 
Issued a great cry was raised encouraging "investment" in educat' not as 
a public good, or a moral r*ght, or a personal fulfilment but as e economic 
good to create economic growth, to develop wealth. In the cost b ;it 

studies, the benefits of education were oversold. But the ensuing ! ;ars 

were ones of effluence, high employment, rising productivity. Inf lav ion and 
rising public wealth. Because of the postwar baby boorn and massive 
Immigration, educational systems had to be expanded anyway. With, n addition 
the mystique of social mobility through education and high earnings as the 
reward for high skills attested by formal education, the demand for places 
in educational Institutions grew considerably beyond What might have been 
expected merely from population growth. The public investment of expanding 
the numbers of places in secondary schools and universities and colleges 
might have been made anyway. It might have been made under slogans of moral 
and personal "right". The fact that frequently It was justified by economic 
arguments of one sort and another neither makes those arguments right nor 
wrong, neither Justifies the Investment nor makes (t a great mistake. 

When the Ontario Minister of Education announced the creation of the 
CAAT system In the legislature in 1965 fie Justified it in manpower terms. 

"In this new age of technological change and invention, also. It Is essential 
to the continued growth and expansion of the economy of our province, and, 

I suggest, of our nation, that adequate facilities be made generally 
available for the education and training of craftsmen, technicians and 

t 

technologists..,." There was at that time a shortage of technical personnel 
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There .tad been for some years, increasingly it was becoming difficult to 
but these skills abroad by enticing trained immigrants tc Canada. There 
was full employment in their own countries—psrt leu lar ly In the nations of 
north western Europe (Britain the Netherlands, Germany, Scandinavia) which 
traditional ly had supplied us with skilled and technical manpower. But 
the CAAT system need not have been "sold" in manpower terms. It cou'd just 
as well have been sold in social terms. But if there had been serious 
unemployment in 1967 one could well have Justified the creation of the CAAT 
system by the following hypothetical argument: 

a) In 1965 after three years of the RobartsJ. Plan's reorganization there 
was a cohort of 55,516 students finishing Grade 12 of Ontario’s secondary 
schools. Only 75.9 % of them were expected to enter grade 13. 

b) This flow was expected to swell In the next five years to 67,605, 69,844, 
76,135, 80,684, and 86,744. (Here I’m quoting a prediction of the Division 
of Educational Planning made In 1966 which might well have been used at 

that time— the actual Grade 12 figures of these years proved to be higher 
70,625 In 1966 and 75,214, 82,371, 90,956, 98,837 thereafter) . Absorbing 
this flow directly on the labour market would necessitate the creation of 
42,234 new jobs the first year, 45,801 the second, 42,751 the third, 41, 658 
the fourth, 44, 477 the fifth. With the then (1967^ high unemployment rates 
it wus unlikely the governments (federal and provincial) could stimulate 
the economy sufficiently quickly to create so many new Jobs so that the 
already high youthful unemployment rate would likely be augmented. 

c) One way of cooling off this youthful demand for jobs (an alternative 
form of unemployment insurance or welfare payment, If you like) would be 
to direct the student flow into a new set of tertiary level Institutions 
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and encourage youth to study relevant and vocationally useful programs. 

This would nance their employability when they did hit the labcsr : ‘iar 
a few years hence and would give government two or three 'ears add I - . Iona 
lead time (depending on the length of program) in which to try to en; me 
the capacity of the economy to absorb this labour. 

Thus the same educational policy decision, the same level of "invest.'-- ant” 
of public funds, could have been Justified by two directly opposite sets 
of arguments— both of which might well be true depending on the circumstances. 
One set of arguments would be appropriate In circumstances of acute labour 
shortage, another In circumstances of labour surplus. The problem Is tha 

i 

the predictions specif lying what Is "needed" In educational policy 
(expressed In this case In numbers of technically qualified graduates 
occupationally defined) have to be made at one point In time, under one 
set of circumstances, but for a fairly long number of years ahead. 

Reasonable, even excellent, policy decisions based on such predictions can 
look reprehensible (or at best silly or deplorable) a few years later. 

It Is the task of the planner to provide the predictions and make policy 
recommendations In such a way as to make allowance for changed conditions 
and provide for revision of the planned change without too much political cost. 

In yoars of rapid change of public attitudes it is very easy for 
one year's political "meat" (or maybe "gravy" would be a better term) to 
turn Into the next years political poison. This is &hat is now happening 
In Ontario. The very achievements In educational reform and expansion, 
which once Mr. Davis could count upon as major political assets, now hang 
like an albatross about his neck In ur "new" concern about educational ccsts. 
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Bet wo on I960 and 1970 under his regime as Minister and that of his 
predecessor Mr, Robarts (Mr, Oavis became Minister on OfcfOber 26, ■ T9&2) 

•the survival ratio from grade 10 to grade 11 of the public secondary 
school: s of the province as a who i e rose from 13©. 9 to 90.5, f c ' metro 
It rose from 81.6 to 100.0. During this decade the survival ratio from 
grades 11 to 12 in metro rose from 89,3 to 94.2. The Improvement 
in completion rates which these figures represent was effected at a t 1 mo 
when larger age cohorts were travel I i ng through the secondary school, anyway, 
because of population growth. This wss a remarkable achievement but it 
was also an expensive achievement. When you push mass educational participation 
beyond the elementary level into the secondary school level you agree to 
provide a very expensive public service. There Is no way It can be cheaply 
provided unless (a) its standards are so devalued that the old and the 
now cannot be compared, so that the new mass service Is In fact a lesser 
service; or Cb) such radical educational process changes are effected that 
very great unit production savings can take place. In the example quoted, 
the latter would involve the transfer of the responsl bil ity for teaching 
away from a labour intensive process which uses large numbers of expensive 
teachers to on© using other cheaper teach I ng/ 1 earn I ng tools. But, unfor- 
tunately, with the exception of the traditional book, at present all the 
known substitutes for human teachers are expensive, and /moreover by themselves 
they are Ineffective. So far, they have been effective only when 
supplementing the human teacher — so they increase instead of reducing costs. 

An alternative process change intended to reduce costs might be to throw 
the responsibility for learning almost entirely upon the student and provide 
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expensive teachers only sparingly for a learning consul tat lon/d I agnostic 
role rather than a specific Instruction role. Unfortunately we don’t 
know how to do this successfully# not with the mass of students we now 
serve with secondary schooling. 

Let us look for a minute at what such a transformation of the secondary 
school means In pedagogical terms. Traditional secondary schools .took the 
basic literacy and numeracy teaching of the elementary school and developed 
It academically. Adolescents were Introduced to their literary and 
historical heritage, they were taught the beginnings of mathematical 
symbolic logic, they learned something of the fine arts and the performing 
arts, they were Introduced to classical languages and literature and to 
the modern languages and literature of western Europe (particularly of 
France and Germany) and they began the study of the physical sciences. 

These schools catered to a very small number of working class children 
of high learning aptitude and the main stream of middle class children 
whose family conditioning and background had made them achievement-prone 
and easy to teach academic subjects. 

The reform of the secondary school In the 1950’s and 1960’s transformed 
these academic high schools Into Institutions teaching a wide variety of 
theoretical and "practical" studies — the latter Intended to reinforce and 
complement the former — on many more "levels of difficulty" than was 
previously the case, and to adolescents from homes which were representative 
of the whole community. These youths do not necessarily come from "bookish" 
families. They have not been conditioned to value academic achievement. 

Some will acheve as well as the middle class children who were the clients 
of the old schools, but not necessarily In the same areas of study, at the 
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same speed , and under the same conditions. In fact, of course, this 
di f ferentlated process of secondary level schooling is more expensive than 
the old academic programs. And so the actual success of the reform has 
created political risk because the degree of success is directly related to 
the degree of expenditure, and the expenditure has become so considerable as 
to be widely criticized. 

But there Is on prediction which 1 can make without fear of error and 
without contradiction: there Is no way In which the social demand for 

formal education can be quickly dampened in Ontario In order to rapidly 
reduce educational expenditure, and there Is no way educational process can 
be quickly and easily Improved So as to dramatically reduce educational costs. 
To suggest otherwise Is a fraud. 

That is not to say that reforms cannot be mad© In methods of financing 
educational services so as to spread the financial burden more equitably. 

Nor is ft to say that management reforms cannot be expected which will 
Improve the "product I vity" of educational Institutions by requiring them to 
raise their standards of administration. But these topics I shall leave to 

i 

Dr. Stager who Is to give the next paper this afternoon. 

What I am saying $s that for better or for worse we have created a thirst 
for formal study. (I will not say "education" because that English word Is 
fraught with overtones of "self fulfilment” and "regeneration" In addition to 
Intellectual learning). The thirst for schooling satisfies many desires- — 
ambition for higher earnings, ambition for social prestige, curiosity and 
inquiry, entertainment and recreation — and it feeds on itself, j it; is the 
well educated and the ambitious parent who demands longer forma! raining 
for his children. The more youths you provide with secondary level schooling, 
the more candidates you will have at the doors of your universities. Every 
Director of Extension or Of Adult Education knows that with every course. 
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successfully completed there is an increased probability that the student 
will return for more courses. And the reverse Is also true, every teacher 
engaged in Manpower Retraining Programs is aware that you cannot easily 
teach a worker new ski Ms if he lacks a certain basic level of knowledge 
In language and mathematics, if he jacks a certain attitude which can best 
be described as the confidence that one can successfully learn something 
because in the past, one has already had the experience of successfully 
learning many things. 

Before I direct your attention to the tables of projections which;,, 
are provided, let me summarize what t have been trying to say about 
spec! flying future educational needs In a changing political climate such 
as we are experiencing today in Ontario: 

1) All attempts to specify the future involve error and hence risk; 

2) Nevertheless predictions must be made because the complexity of public 
policy decisions for educational service make the ad hoc decisions to 
solve immediate problems dysfunctional In that they create unforseen 

new difficulties as they try to cope with old difficulties. Policy 

\ 

making In the public sector has become so interrelated— educational 
decisions affecting, and being affected, by immigration decisions, 
welfare decisions, financial decisions etc. etc. — that It is no longer 
possible to keep the forest from burning by spitting on the bush fires. 

3) The planner when specifying future needs is engaged In an essentially 
conservative task. He must uiracogn I ze th© limitations of his work. 

He takes as given a whole set of process conditions which are changing. 

He takes as given a series of public attitudes, myths and assumptions which 
ore changing. He must try to anticipate changing constraints Imposed on 
the educational system by Its society, particularly by Its political 
climate, so that In minimizing present risk for the educational decision 
maker he does not thereby Increase future risk. 



Now, for a few minutes, let ms speak of future (1980/81) numbers and 
conditions: 

Education Is a service to people. Its volume may be related directly 

to population size. Table 1 shows Ontario's predicted population by age 

groups. Note the continued drop In absolute numbers In the age group 5-13. 

This has been taking place since 1969 and Is expected to continue until 1981. 

It will • irectly affect the elementary sector of the system (but we shall 

speak of enrollment presently). Note the continued absolute Increase In the 

2 

age group 14-18 which Is the clientele for the secondary school sector, but 
the rate of increase drops sharply after 1970 and .In absolute numbers there 
Is decrease after 1978 The age group 18-21 Is the reference group for 
undergraduate university -stud les, 18-24 If graduate and professional studies 
are Included, 18-19 If one Is discussing CAAT programs. These age groupings 
refer to direct youth flow at "normal progress" speed Into what Is referred 
to as the tertiary sector. For the next decade these are th© age groups 
of continuous absolute Increase. 

The next group of tables contains enrollment projections. These are 
"demand for places" estimates based on student flows through the lower 
schools and survival trends In these lower systems (and In the tertiary 
institutions themselves) which are the result of educational selection, 

admissions and promotions policies ahd of public expectations. I have 
assumed that no dramatic change In public policy will take place. To be 
specific my es+lmat ; assume no sudden cut back In educational spending, 
for the simple reason that In my opinion, no Ontario government would 
"get away with" a dramatic cut back. It will be possible to shift 
spending from one sector to another (e.g. to spend more on the CAAT system 

^14 - 17 If we consider grades 9 to 12; 14 to 18 If we Include Grade 13. 
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and less on the university system; or to offset an expected reduction 
In elementary expenditure by providing for an expanded pre-school service). 

It will be possible to restrict the rate of growth in per capita costs 
by a variety of restrictive ceilings. But the enrollment figures 
shown here are, if anything, an under-pred Ictlon so there Is no way In 
which total educational spending will sharply drop. 

Tables 2 and 3 deal with the elementary school sector. This publicly- 
funded service already covers all the age group except for a very small 
number of children In private schools, hospital schools etc. The pre-school 
enrollment figures of tables 4 and 5 assume, by 1980, the provision of 
senior kindergarten service will be constrained only by geographical 
distance — l.e, difficulty of attendance. In 1970 these classes served 
91.4$ of the 5 year olds of Ontario. This estimate provides for 99.0$ 
coverage by 1980 and a publicly funded Junior kindergarten service to some 
57.3$ of the 4 year olds. 

The percentage growth In secondary school enrollment In Ontario since 
1955 has been quite unprecedented. In the next ten years absolute growth 
In numbers is also expected to be considerable, but further increase 
In participation rates Is minimal (see Tables 6 and 7). In 1956 enrol iment 
In grades 9 to 13 represented 52.3$ of the age group 14 - 18 in the province; 
in 1970 it was equal to 78.3$, In 1980 It is expected to equal 82.1$. 

Absolute growth In enrollment over the decade 1970-1980 Is expected to 
be some 111,605 (l.e. the expected 1980 figure will be 20$ higher than 
that of 1970). These figures exclude approximately 18,822 students who, 

In 1970/71, attended grades 9 and 10 of the publicly supported separate 
schoois. If the current demands for public support for Roman Catholic 
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students In private secondary schools, or for all students in private 
secondary schools (whether denominational or not) are acceded to, these 
enrollment figures will, of course, be much higher. 

Projecting enrollment at the tertiary level Is more tricky, possible 
choices of program and institution ar© greater, the student numbers are 
Influenced by a large number of variables and may be manipulated by 
policy decisions mad© at the provincial level or by the individual institution. 
Tables 8-12 show three projections of undergraduate enrollment and on© 
projection of graduate enrollment published by OISE In 1968. Unfortunately 
the revision of these projections is not yet complete so these are the 
most recent figures which I can quote at present. For 198T the estimated 
number of undergraduates In ail Ontario universities (not only those wlvbch 
are publicly assisted) ranges from 181,598 to 232,118 depending upon the 
assumptions of growth. The estimated number of graduate students for Iff'T 
varies from 47,144 to 35,919. The first figure assumes continuation of 
the rapid growth trend in enrollment in which we have recently experienced, 
the second assumes a considerable curb on the trend produced by restrictions 
on student aid and total university operating funds. The latter now seems 
more realistic, in fact it probably Is too high. But there Is a limit 
to how quickly enrollment growth can be curbed. The growth in numbers of 
university students obviously is extremely sensitive to the expansion of 
the secondary school sector which has been successfully carried out. 

Enrollment in graduate schools cannot quickly be stabilized if growing 
cohorts of undergraduates are flowing through the system — particularly 
if the employment situation is poor and many decide to continue their studies 
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because they cannot find jobs. In such a situation, admission selection 
will become more rigorous. 

University enrollment Is also closely linked with the provision of 
other types of post-secondary educational service. In Ontario we now have 
20 Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology offering full-time study of from 
1 to 3 years duration to students drawn mainly from Grade 12 of the 
secondary schools. They also have responsibility for a great deal of 
part-time and full-time training of adults, manpower Retraining, professional 
upgrading, and general adult education whose extent Is difficult to gauge. 
Projections of full-time and enrol Iment in this sector, 
the next decade are to be found In Tables 13 and 14. Table 13 shows a 
full time CAAT enrollment of 76,077- by 1981, more than three times the 1969 
figure. This would be a service to the equivalent of 11$ of the estimated 
age group 18-21. Table 14 shows projected full time first year CAAT 
enrollment as drawn from various flow sources- grades 12, 13,mature students, 
foreign students etc. 

Tables 15 and 16 show projections of the number of elementary and 
secondary teachers needed to provide educational service to the expected 
number of pupils. These figures have bean calculated using various assumptions 
about movement in the pupil/teacher ratio. This is the overall pupil/ 
professional educator ratio which Is negotiated each year with Boards 
of Education and which decides the size of the educational labour force. 

The '’teacher” figures Include vice principals, principals and relief 
teachers at the level of the school and consultant curriculum and resource 
personnel at the Board level but not what might be term ’’senior admlnls- 
tratior/'and not advisory services such as librarians, psychologists and 

o 
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psychometricians or social workers, attendance officers etc. 

Table 17 gives a projection of the estimated number of special 
education teachers needed given various assumptions about the provision 
of their educational service, for which at present there is a considerable 
pent-up demand based on inadequate past provision of service outside the 
big urban centres. 

A word of explanation about tables 15 and IS: 

Projection I of Table 15 assumes a stable pup i I /teacher ratio at the 
1969-70 level. Projection 2 assumes that the rati v,i|| decline 0.9 per 
year to 18.0 by 1978, and stabilize thereafter. Pro isctlons 3, 4 and 5 

V 

offer three targets with (a) and <b) parts r©flec~'">q the d I f s ~en+ 
manner in which each target Is reached, in my op .nr projection 4 is 
realistic for the last half of the projection - Mod, although for the 
next few years the ratio might be he’ J steady (prc v * rt ion 1) because of 
concern about educational costs. 

In Table 16, projection 1 assumes a stable ratio at the 1970 level. 
Projection 2 assumes an annual decrease to a ratio of 16.0 in 1973 which 

I 

will stabilize thereafter. Projection 3 assumas an annual decrease to 
a ratio of 15.5 by 1980. Projection 4 assumes an annual decrease to 
14.3 in 1981. In projection 5 the ratio Is held stable until 1978 
and then allowed to decrease slightly., And projection ,6 provides for a 
slight increase in the ratio to 17.1 in 1972 and held stable thereafter. 

The number of Special Education teachers required for special education 
in the elementary school sector was derived from three projections of the number 
special education pupils. Projection A assumes that by 1981 12.95 percent 
of the age group 5-14 will be special education pupils. Projection 8 
assumes that by 1981 9.97 percent of the age group 5-14 will be special 
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education pupils. Projection C is based on past trend of special 
education enrollment as a percent of acje qroun 5-14. (See Table 17). 

C one I us i on : 

In tryinq to specify future educational needs in Ontario at this 
time there are some problems beyond those which the educational planner 
always faces. The question "How much should we spent on education? ' is a 
political question. It’s obviously related to how affluent our society is 
wh.:n the question is beinq answered. If our economy s growing there will 
.be less constraint on our public resources. There are many demands on the 
public dollar and some expenditures (such as an attempt to control pollution) 
are rising in popularity at this time. That is not to say that expenditure 
on education is unpopular in an absolute sense - we have always exhibited 
a great public concern for education - but the public is asking some sharp 
questions about the continued ra te of increase in costs, about the efficient 
management of the service and the value for money on the investment. For 
some years there will be a growing demand for places at the educational 
institutions of the tertiary level and this service is the most expensive 
which we provide, so inevitably we shall have to face the question of 
numbers and we shall have to try to predict part-time study, particularly 
at the universities and CAATs. How much of the expected volume of enrollment 
can be diverted to part-time study? What economy wouid we achieve in the 
year round use of plant? How many of the anticipated numbers of students 
can be accommodated in the same educational plant with more intensive use 
of premises by lengthening the "day", the "week" and the "year"? How many 
of the anticipated numbers of students can be trained with the same staff, 
usine the same premises, by staggering study/work experiences in 
"sandwich" programs? What process changcjs can be realized nuickly enough 
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for general Implementat lor-, In the next decade, <*hlch would enable us to 
process larger numbersof students for the same costs? When will we 
begin to get a pay-off from our Investments In £TV, computer monitored 
instruction, and programmed learning? How quickly can we develop a process 
of individual I zed learning which would make s great many teachers 
unnecessary? (i.e. which oujd eneble them to t - ach many more stucants with 
the same labour force, T s seems to be parti cl I arly hopeful at the tertiary 
level). How quickly can v a differentiate the teaching force In all ssctors 
so that there Is a hierarchy of teaching skills "from very highly trained 

experienced "master teachers" and professor/scf^Sars to a number of Kinds 

* 

of teaching assistants an>, teaching aides, many of whom might well ba 
students themselves^, Thus would be one way of reducing total costs, 
particularly at the secondary level. 
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TABLE 



Ontario Elementary (Public and Separate) School Enrollment 



V o a r 


list 1 mated E nro i i ment j 

or ados 1 1o 8 and ] 

a u x i 1 i a ry c i a s so s 1 


Ago Group 
| 5-1-3 

(In hundreds) 


Enrollment as a 
$ of Age Group 


1971 


1,296,556 j 


i 

| 1,428.7 


90.7 


1972 


1,285,984 


1,411.1 


91*1 


1973 


1 , 264 , 995 


1,385.6 


91*3 


1974 


1 ,237,016 


1,357.4 


91.1 


1 975 


1,208, 180 


1,329.6 


90.9 


1976 
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1 ,308.7 


90 . 3 


1977 
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90.2 
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1,277.6 


90. t 


1979 


1,145,821 
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90.0 


1980 


1,1 55,798 


1,285.5 


09.9 


1981 


1,178,207 
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Year 
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1971 


i 

i 
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+ 5.2 


1973 


I 1 7 00 


+11,1 60 


+ 6.7 


1 976 


>400 


•■Ml, 700 


+ 6.5 


1977 


, 000 


+13,600 • 


+ 7.1 


1978 


. .7,700 


+13,700 


+ 6.7 


1 979 


23; .400 


+ 1 3 , 700 


+ 6.3 


1 980 


241;’ 400 


+ 1 4 , 000 


+ 6.1 


1981 


238, 700 


+ 1 3 \ 300 


+ 5.4 



TABLE 5 

Ontario Pre-School (Junior and Senior 



K i n d o r g a r he n ) L n ro I I mo n t 



i 

i 

; 

Year 

i 

j 


! 

-S': 1 mated 
Inroj tment 


Ago Group 
4 and 5 Years 
(in hundreds) 


| Enrol in io 
% of Age 


i 

1971 


* ^ ~ — — — — 
5*19,740 


276.5 


54.1 


1972 


137, 800 


264 . 5 


57.8 


1973 


159*260 


260.7 


61.1 


1974 


107,540 


262 . 2 


63.9 


1975 


| 178,700 


269 . 1 


66 . 4 


1976 


190,400 


278.7 


68.3 


1977 


i 204 , 000 


287 . 8 


70.9 


1978 


1 217,700 


296.9 


73.3 


1979 


1 = ,400 


305.9 


75.6 


1 980 


,400 


315. 0 


77.9 


i 98 1 


,700 


324.0 


79.8 



o 

ERIC 
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TABU. 6 



Ontario Secondary School Enrollment 



Year 


Est i mated 
Enro f I merit 
(Grades 9 to 13) 


Di f forence 


% Increase or 
Decrease 


1971 


580,568 






1972 


603,206 


+ 22,638 


+ 3.9 


1973 


624,4 7-1 


+ 21,268 


+ 3.5 


1974 


646,014 


+ 21,540 


+ 3.4 


1975 


663,497 


+ 17,483 


+ 2.7 


1976 


675,306 


+ 1 1,809 


•f 1.8 


1977 


601,109 


+ 5,603 ' 


+ .9 


1978 


683,390 


+ 2,281 


+ .3 


1979 


662,304 


- 1,086 


- .2 


1 980 


668,518 


- 13,786 


- 2.0 


1981 


646,372 


- 22, 146 


~ 3.3 



TABLE 7 

Ontario Secondary School Enrol Iment 



Year 


Estimated 
Enrol Iment 
(Grades 9 to 13) 


Aqe Group 
’ 14-18 

(in hundreds) 


Enrol Iment 
a s a % 

of Age Group 


1971 


580,568 


734.9 


19.0 


1972 


603,206 


758.7 


79.5 


1973 


624,474 


780.4 


80.0 


1974 


646,014 


799.5 


80.8 


1975 


663,497 


815.1 


81.4 


1976 


675,306 


823.9 


82.0 


1977 


681 ,109 


832 . 0 


81.9 


1978 


683,390 


834.2 


81.9 


1979 


682,304 


031,1 


82. 1 


1 980 


668,518 


814.1 


82.1 


1981 


646,372 


790.2 


01 .8 



TABLE 9 



UN DERGRADUAT L EURO L LMENT 

(Based on trend of past 5 years full-time undergraduate 
enrol Iment as a proportion of 10-21 age group) 



Academic Year 
beginning 
September 


r " 

18-21 a 
Age Group 


Ful i-time 
Undergraduate 
Enrol Iment 


Enrol Iment as 
a ^ of 10-21 
Age Group 


1971 


545.6 


106,392 


19.50 


1972 


560.4 


114,322 


20.40 


1973 


575.9 


122,667 


21.30 


1974 


593.7 


131,801 


22.20 


1975 


612.6 


141,511 


23. 10 


1976 


631.1 


151,464 


24.00 


1977 


647.7 


161,277 


24.90 


1978 


661.0 


170,744 


25.80 


1979 


672.6 


179,584 


26.70 


1900 


677.8 


107,073 


27.60 


1981 


602.7 


194,570 


28.50 



a Source: Ontario Population Projections 1970-1981 

Economic Planning Branch, Policy Planning Division, 
Department of Treasury and Economics, September, 1970. 




TABLE 10 



UNDERGRADUATE EN ROLLMENT 



“?* * — 

Academic Year 
beg Inning 
September 


18-21 

Age Group 


r " * ' " ' " *- - J 

Fu ! l-tlme | 

Undergraduate 
Enrol Iment 


Enrol Iment as 
a % of 18-21 
Age Group 


1971 


545.6 


109, 120 


20.00 


1972 


560.4 


1 19,926 


21,40 


1973 


575.9 


131,305 


22.00 


1974 


593.7 


143,675 


24.20 


1975 


612.6 


156,826 


25.60 


1976 


631.1 


170,397 


27.00 


1977 


647.7 


183.947 


• 28.40 


1978 


661.8 


197,216 


29.80 


1979 


672 . 6 


209,851 


31.20 


1900 


677.8 


220.963 


32.60 


1981 


682.7 


232, 118 


34.00 



TABLE M 



UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 



(Based on frond of past 7 years full-time undergraduate 
enrollment ar, a proportion of 18-21 age group ) 



Academic Year 
beqi nn i ng 
September 


10-21 

Age Group 


Fu 1 1 — 1 1 mo 
Undergraduate 
Enrol 1 men t 


Enrol Imont as 
a % of 18-21 
Age Group 


1971 


549.6 


105; 301 


19.30 


1972 


560.4 


1 12,080 


20.00 


1973 


575.9 


119,211 


20.70 


1974 


593.7 


127,052 


21.40 


1978 


612.6 


135,997 


22.20 


1976 


631.1 


150,833 


23.90 


1977 


647.7 


152,857 


23.60 


1978 


66 1 . 8 


161,479 


24.40 


1979 


672 . 6 


168,823 


25. 10 


1900 


677 . 8 


175,550 


25.90 


1981 


682 . 7 


181,598 


26.60 



TABU; 12 



GRADUATE L' NIT) Li.. M2 NT 

(Based on assumption that graduate enrol I merit will 
grow to 16.05 per cent of total enrollment by 1981) 



Academic Year 
boo inning 
September 


To l a ! 

Un 1 vers i ty 
Enrol Iment 


Graduate 
Enrol 1 merit 


Graduate Enrol 1 merit 
as a f, of Total 

Enrol Iment 


1971 


i 

1 

[ 

1 o 

| rv 

«K 


■ 19,743 


15.0 


1972 


• 143,370 


2 1 , 792 


15.2 


1973 


1 54 , 670 


23,819 


15.4 


1974 


164,980 


25,737 


15.6 


1975 


174.760 


27,612 


15.8 


1976 


183,891 


29,423 


16.0 


1977 


192,990 


30,870 


16.0 


1978 


201,919 • 


32,307 


16.0 


1979 


210,501 


33, 680 


. 16.0 


1900 


218,018 


34 , 883 


16.0 


1981 


224,494 


35,919 


16.0 



o 
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Table 13 



i 



Full-Time Total Enrollment CAATs in Ontario as a Percent of Age Croup 18-21 

(Actual 1967 to 1969 f, Projected to 1981-82) 



Full-Time Total linrol Incut Projection No. 3 



Academi c 
-Year 
Beginning 


linro i lment 
Col. I 


Population age- 
group 18-21 
(in 000) (O 

coi. n 


Enrol lment as a 

% of population 

of age groups 

1 8-21 . ... 

C,o 1 . Ill 


Relative Increase [ 
in Col. Ill 
1967 = 100 

Col. IV 


1967 


11,266 


461.5 


2.4225 


100.00 


1968 


19,040 


487.2 


3.9124 


161.5 • 


1969 


24,421 


508.4 


4.8035 


198.23 


1970 


30,708 


530.4 


5.7896 


238.99 


1971 


34,629 


545.6 


' 6 3470 


262.00 


1972 


38,962 


560.4 


6.9526 


287.00 


3 973 


43, 109 


575.9 


7.4855 


309 . Q0 


1974 


cc 

s— H 

*. 

r^ 


593.7 


7.9700 


329 . 00 


1973 


51,718 


612.6 


8.4424 


34 8.5 


1976 


56 , 1 85 


631.1 


8.9027 


367,5 


1977 


60,566 


647.7 


9 . 3509 


386.0 


1978 


64 , 850 


66 1 . 8 


9.7990 


404.5 


1979 


68,983 


672.6 


10.2472 


423.0 


1980 


72,493 


677.8 


10.6953 


441.5 


1981 


76,077 


682.0 ' 


11.1435 


460.0 



(1.) Source: Ontario Short-Term Population Projections, 1969-1980, economic 

Planning Branch, Policy Planning Division, Department of Treasury and 
Economics, September, 1970. 
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TAD LI-1 14 



I'ULL T I Mi: riKST year past and projected C-AAT 
ENROLLMENT III ONT£RI 
DISTRIBUTION RY SOURCr' 



(f irst Year I'nroi |m«n+ - Projection No. 1) 
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TABLE 16 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1970-1981 
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Number of Teachers, Province of Ontario, in 
►Special liducation Programs, 1969-1981 



A 



lb 69 


3,4 81 


1970 


4,377 


1971 


4 , 4 86 


1972 


5,625 


1973 


6,706 


1974 


7,736 


1975 


8,725 


1976 


9,696 


1977 


10,682 


1978 


11,657 


1979 


12,673 


1980 


13,749 


1981 


14,999 



B 


C 


3,481 


3,481 


4,377 


4,377 


4 , 1 32 


3,665 


4,936 


3,884 


5,694 


4,076 


6,412 


4,251 


7,102 


4,416 


7,780 


4,584 


8,474 


4,766 


9,160 


4,948 


9,880 


5,152 


30,647 


5,381 


11,547 


5,675 



Note: These estimates assume a constant weighted pupil loading 

of 12.5 pupils per teacher. 



